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and the consumption crept upwards till 1796 and 1797 when, owing to
the dearth of 1795, distilling from corn was prohibited.
It is a curious and important fact [remarks Colquhoun, who was then a police
magistrate in the Tower Hamlets] that... although bread and every necessary
of life was considerably higher than during the preceding year, the poor...
were apparently more comfortable, paid their rents more regularly, and were
better fed than at any period for some years before.. . . This can only be
accounted for by their being denied the indulgence of gin, which became in a
great measure inaccessible from its very high price. The effects ... were also
evident in their more orderly conduct. Quarrels and assaults were less fre-
quent and they resorted seldomer to the pawnbrokers" shops; and yet during
the chief of this period bread was fifteen pence a quartern loaf and meat
higher than the preceding year.51
.Both 1796 and 1797 were good years according to the Bills of Mortality;
the favourable returns of 1796 were ascribed to the remarkably mild
winter, but the prohibition of distilling probably counted for something.
An American visitor to England in 1805 and 1806 commenting on the
immense quantities of porter and beer consumed in London, remarks
that 'the common people in England drink but little ardent spirits,
because its excessive dearness places it almost beyond their reach*. He
adds, *in our country the effects are dreadful, because every man can
procure it'.52
Distilling was primarily a London trade. In 1783 the corn distillers
of London claimed to produce 'upwards of eleven-twelfths of the whole
distillery of England'.50 Gin-drinking too was pre-eminently a London
vice. Lord Lansdowne said in 1743, *the excessive use of gin hath
hitherto been pretty much confined to the Cities of London and West-
minster*. But as the manufacturing population of the provincial towns
increased, their consumption of gin must have increased too. Man-
chester, Bristol and Norwich joined in the protest of 1751 and Col-
chester was among the petitioners in 1760. Gin was said to be the drink
of the more sedentary trades, weavers particularly, and of women.
Labouring men and artisans doing heavy work drank strong beer.
Gin-drinking was essentially a disease of poverty. Gin was so cheap, so
warming and brought such forgetftdness of cold and misery. It was a
passion among beggars and the inmates of workhouses and prisons. It
is true that the justices in 1736 said: